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1910 to the Government. If Mr. Asquith is not in a position to say that he
Age 57 has gmjh guarantees as are necessary to enable him to pass a Veto Bill
this year, and proposes to pass the Budget into law and adjourn the
veto question, I say that is the policy that Ireland cannot and will not
approve. ... I have said nothing to lead the House for a moment to
imagine that I think Mr. Asquith will not stand to his guns, but I think
it is my duty to say that if Mr. Asquith stands to his pledges he has
Ireland united at his back/'
The same day (10th February) Asquith reported to the King that
Mr. T. P. O'Connor had written to Lord Morley " stating as a certain
fact that the Irish party led by Mr. Redmond would vote against the
Budget -unless they were assured that the passing of a Bill dealing
with the Veto of the House of Lords was guaranteed during the
present year." " The Cabinet," Asquith told the King, " were of
course agreed that no such assurance could or would be given. It
is quite possible, therefore, that on the question of the enactment of
last year's Budget, the Government may be defeated in the House
of Commons by the combined votes of the Unionist and Nationalist
parties." This was ominous, but the trouble was by no means
confined to the Irish. A few days after the meeting of Parliament
(18th February), Sir Charles Dilke brought a deputation of anxious
Radicals to the Prime Minister and threatened to set down a
motion declaring that the Government had no mandate from
the electorate for any reform of or reconstruction of the House
of Lords. On 24th February meetings of Liberal members for
Northern and Scottish constituencies passed resolutions in the
same sense.
A further complication arose from a misunderstanding of the
words which Asquith had used in his Albert Hall speech, and which
Mr. Bedmond had quoted in his Dublin speech: " We shall not
assume office and we shall not hold office unless we can secure the
safeguards which experience shows to be necessary for the legislative
utility arid honour of the party of progress." What he had in mind
no doubt was the opening of a new chapter of Liberal legislation,
while the House of Lords question remained unsettled, but the
words were ambiguous, and in some quarters it was assigned that
since he was evidently still " holding office " he had obtained what
by this time had come to be known as the " guarantees," i.e. a
promise from the King that he would, if necessary, create Peers to
ensure the acceptance of the Government's policy by the Lords,
This aituation naturally caused much anxiety to King Edward, who
sated to know the intentions of the Government. These were con-
him in the following Cabinet minute :